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A STUDY IN CRUELTY 



A CHANGE has come o'er the spirit 
of our dream since we used to ex- 
patiate, forty years ago, let us say, in 
that department of popular science called 
natural history. The Beauties of Nature 
visible in the commonest objects of the 
country or the shore were the theme of 
the educational shilhngsworths, excellent 
in their kind, which told us all we needed 
to know about Purple Emperors, algse 
or rotifers. It is an honester, if an ugher, 
world that we look upon now that we 
have exchanged the easy rambles and 
gentle expositions of the school of the 
Rev. J. G. Wood for remorseless observa- 
tion and minute descriqptions such as we 
get in a present translation of a part 
of the "Souvenirs Entomologiques," by 
Henri Fabre, spent upon one of the least 
ingratiating tribes of Nature's unhappy 
family. There are some touches of re- 
semblance between the two observers: 
they are both "popular," in the sense of 
avoiding the cipher code of strict science 
and observing rather for the sake of 
compelling interest than from any need 
to prop a theory: they both write easily 
and with a pleasant turn of humor. But 
the difference in their quarry gives the 
measure of the change of view which has 
taken place. 

The Hunting Wasps of southern 
France are a marvellous but dreadful 
tribe. Their treatment of the creatures 
which they prey upon is, from the human 
point of view, a nightmare of consum- 
mately refined cruelty. The females of 
several species make burrows in sandy 
soil, wherein they deposit insects or 



grubs which will afford food for the larva 
when it hatches out from the egg laid 
upon the prey. But as the larva will 
have fresh and not dead meat, the cap- 
tured insects are paralyzed by being 
stung, so that they will afford a living 
but unresisting meal. The great Cerceris 
stores a single Buprestis beetle in her cell, 
lays a single egg on it at one precise point 
on the thorax, and seals up the entrance 
to the nest. Spbex flavipennis stacks 
three or four crickets, alive but helpless, 
for her offspring. Ammopbila provisions 
her nest with a leather-coat grub. Bem- 
bix rostrata begins her store with a single 
fly, and, instead of closing down the cell, 
feeds the larva with fresh and daily in- 
creasing suppKes. All this is suflficiently 
hideous: the wretched beetle, alive, and 
perhaps sentient (as shown by occasional 
slight movements of antennae or mandi- 
bles), fretted slowly in the dark cell by 
the restless maggot, makes a gruesome 
picture. But the science of the Hunt- 
ing Wasps has a ghastlier nicety yet. 
The Buprestis is protected at almost all 
points by his armor: his vulnerable spot 
is beneath the thorax, and here the gan- 
glia governing movement are grouped 
close together. Therefore Cerceris plants 
one stab of her poisoned dagger accu- 
rately in the lethal spot. A caterpillar 
with nine separate ganglia is stung by 
Ammopbila nine times, segment by seg- 
ment, along the median line. The cricket 
has three groups of motor centres and 
receives three strokes of the sting. The 
leather-coat grub has mandibles which 
might inconvenience the huntress, and 
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these are not controlled by the ganglia 
in the body. Therefore the wasp, after 
injecting her poison into the latter, pro- 
ceeds to insert her jaws into the creature's 
neck joint, and massages the brain, with 
experimental pauses, until the required 
degree of coma is produced without de- 
stroying life. 

These details are an amazing history: 
they put to shame the most elaborate of 
Pliny's anecdotes; and we can imagine 
the rehsh with which Montaigne would 
have added them to that sardonic cat- 
alogue of the beasts' accomplishments 
compared with human failings in the 
"Apologie de Sebonde." But we are not 
at the end of the marvels yet. The in- 
stinct which controls this scientific Thug- 
gee, the exactly differentiated surgery, 
breaks down completely in the most 
ridiculous way — from the human point 
of view — at the least disturbance of the 
formula of procedure. The Spbex, when 
she has brought her pre:y to the mouth of 
her burrow, leaves it there, and descends 
as if to see whether all is right inside, 
returning to drag it in after her recon- 
naissance. Forty times in one experi- 
ment, the author tells us, he moved the 



body away when the wasp had gone 
within, and forty times she repeated the 
process of carrying it to the door and ex- 
ploring the nest. The Bembir covers up 
the entrance to her nest on each foray, 
and finds it unerringly, even when it has 
been covered and concealed by the ob- 
server; but if the nest be opened up, so 
that the whole course of the gallery and 
the cell with the larva in it be visible, the 
mother searches ceaselessly for the accus- 
tomed entrance, ignoring or kicking out 
of her way her helpless offspring, and re- 
turning again and again to look for the 
vanished front door. One link in the 
sequence of action being broken, instinct 
is incapable of bridging over the gap. 
This is. a strange sort of countervail to 
the history of the murderous skill of the 
genus when left to their own devices; 
and it is perhaps a question whether it 
makes their genius for destruction look 
uglier or not. There is not much room 
for the "Beauties of Nature" in the life 
of the Hunting Wasps; and if studies 
like these should help to kill the old 
cheap phrase, they would forward the 
discovery of the real gift, so easily missed 
by looking too high or too close. 

J. Henry Fabre. 
From The London Times. 



